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OH THE CU8PIDIFORM PETB0GLYPH8, OR SO-CALLED BIED-TEACK 
BOCK-SCULPTURES, OF OHIO. 

BY DR. D. G. BRINTON. 

In the study of American rock-sculptures, the attention 
of archaeologists has several times been drawn to a peculiar 
character which appears frequently on the inscribed rocks of 
central and northern Ohio, and rarely, or not at all, outside of 
this region. 

It has been called a bird-track or specifically, a turkey-track, 
and has been supposed to be a conventional representation of the 
impression of the foot of this or some other bird. A recent study 
of one of the best examples of it, near Newark, Ohio, has led me 
to a different opinion as to its significance, and I take the occa- 
sion to explain this, and also to offer some suggestions as to the 
distribution and purport of this design. 

In Ohio, rocks bearing this figure are found near Barnes- 
ville, Belmont Co. ; near Amherst, Lorain Co. ; at Independence, 
Cuyahoga Co. ; in Licking Co., and elsewhere. It does not occur 
in the rather numerous inscriptions upon the Ohio River, nor in 
those south of that stream. Nor has it been reported in the 
various petroglyphs existing in the Susquehanna Valley and in 
New England. In fact, it seems confined pretty closely to that 
area which was occupied by that people whom we call, for want 
of a better name, the mound-builders. This adds interest to the 
investigation of the character and its meaning. 

That it possessed some definite signification would seem to 
be demonstrated by the frequency of its recurrence and the regu- 
larity shown in its tracings ; this indicating that it was a familiar 
figure, and that constant repetition had conferred on the designer 
a certain technical skill in forming it. This would not be the 
ease were it merely the product of an idle hand, and of no 
import. 

As I have said, this peculiar figure does not occur in other 
American rock-inscriptions. It is, indeed, very rare in any other 
locality. Dr. Richard Andree, in his " Ethnographische ParaU 
lelen" (Stuttgart, 1818), gives drawings of fifty-nine rock inscrip- 
tions from various parts of the world, but on examining them I 
find only one which presents any analogy to that under considera- 
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tion; that one is from Somal Land, in Africa, ten degrees north 
of the equator. 

There are, however, some very ancient Chinese inscriptions, 
dating from about the fourth century before our era, which show 
a similar device. For this reason, Dr. J. F. Salisbury, of Ohio, 
has maintained that some connection existed between the mound- 
builders and the ancient Chinese. 

My own opinion, based on a close inspection of the inscribed 
rock in Licking Co., Ohio, is that the so-called bird-tracks were 
never intended to represent the footprints of any species of birds, 
but are conventional signs for arrows or arrow-heads. My reasons 
are the following : 

In no case are there representations of toes or claws. The 
centre line is frequently prolonged, passing beyond the junction 
of the lateral lines, thus giving to the figure a cruciform appear 
ance. More often it is prolonged in the other direction — some- 
times to three or four times the length of the lateral lines — 
presenting an unmistakable picture of a barbed arrow-head on a 
shaft. 

The lateral lines are usually three or four inches in length, 
while the median line is always longer. The incisions are clean 
and clear, the edges sharp and singularly firm, betraying a 
practiced hand and a powerful instrument. 

On the supposition that these are intended for arrow-points, I 
propose for them the name of " cuspidiform petroglyphs." This 
is descriptive of their actual appearance, and also indicates what 
they were doubtless designed to represent. 

Granting this, we do not have to go far to ascertain the idea 
which this sign was intended to convey. There can be little doubt 
but that the arrow signifies a warrior, or some related military 
conception. 

This, in turn,, throws light on other points in the archaeology of 
the Ohio region. The inscribed rock at Newark is within about 
eight miles of a very remarkable series of works between the 
north fork of Licking River and Raccoon Creek. One of these 
works is a mighty circular embankment, enclosing an area of 
thirty acres, now used as the fair grounds of Licking Co. In the 
midst of this area, headed toward the only entrance, is an effigy 
mound, of large size, commonly supposed to represent an eagle. 
At present, however, the alleged eagle has no head, and I could 
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not see signs that it ever had had one. The figure is, indeed, 
nothing else than one of these cuspidiform symbols on a gigantic 
scale. It measures along the central elevation 210 feet, while the 
lateral lines, called the " wings," branch off about 100 feet from 
the limits of the central ridge. The point of the arrow is directed 
precisely to the single gateway or opening of the enclosure. 

The inference which the presence of this gigantic delineation ot 
an arrow-head seems to justify, is that this enclosure was once 
dedicated to militarj^ ceremonies of some kind. 

The inscribed rock on which my observations were made, is 
located about six miles from Newark, close to the bank of the 
Licking River. It is a moderately hard sandstone, much eroded 
where fully exposed to the weather. The bluff is about thirty 
feet high, and the summit overhangs the base to such an extent 
that it furnishes a natural shelter. Many of the inscriptions have 
thus been preserved with great freshness of outline. 

This rock shelter was also extensively used by generations 
of primitive hunters. Excavations which I made, turned up 
numerous examples of their work in pottery and stone, and the 
fragments of the bones of animals used in "their repasts. 

The only previous examination of this inscription, for archae- 
ological purposes, which I have heard of, is one by Dr. Salisbury, 
in 1859, the notes of which are in MS., in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society. A brief memorandum by him, 
on the subject, was also published in the Report of the Ohio 
centennial managers in 1816. 



